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III. — State  Control  and  Supervision  of  Charities  and  Corrections 

BY    ANDERSON    WILLIAM    CLARK 


PREFACE 

The  problems  of  charity  and  correction  are  many  and  complex. 
In  the  midst  of  our  social  development  these  problems  have  greatly 
increased  in  number  and  in  importance  within  the  last  few  years. 
Differentiation,  which  has  been  rapid  in  the  past,  will  be  acceler- 
ated in  the  future.  Classification  has  gone  forward  until  we  have 
separate  institutions  for  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  or- 
phan and  crippled  children,  blind,  deaf-mutes,  the  aged  poor ;  also 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  particular  forms  of  sickness,  in- 
cluding contagious  and  other  diseases.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  managed  by  the  state,  some  by  the  county,  some  by  the  city, 
and  others  by  private  societies.  We  have  organized  forms  of  re- 
lief such  as  associated  charities,  day  nurseries,  diet  kitchens,  em- 
ployment bureaus,  medical  dispensaries,  visiting  nurses'  associa- 
tions and  societies  to  relieve  distress  in  the  home.  For  dealing 
with  offenders  we  have  national  prisons,  state  prisons,  county 
jails,  city  jails,  bridewells,  lockups,  state  reformatories  for  men 
and  women,  state  reformatories  for  boys  and  girls,  juvenile  courts, 
and  prisoners'  aid  associations.  These  organizations  in  charity 
and  penal  work  are  very  numerous.  In  New  York  City  alone,  as 
appears  from  the  New  York  Charities  Directory  in  1904,  there 
are  3,086  institutions  and  societies  engaged  in  charity  work.  This 
great  number  in  a  single  city  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  and  of  the  extreme  differentiation  in  methods  of 
handling  them.  New  methods  are  constantly  devised  for  the 
treatment  of  pauperism,  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal,  and  for  correcting  dangerous  criminal 
tendencies.     Dangers  from  environment  in  childhood  and  signs 
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of  criminal  tendencies  will  be  carefully  studied  and  preventive 
plans  adopted  which  no  one  to-day  can  foresee. 

In  order  to  learn  these  complex  problems  at  first  hand  the 
writer  visited  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  other  leading  states.  He  examined  records 
and  made  diligent  inquiries  of  public  officials  and  of  the  officers 
of  private  societies.  Both  public  and  private  institutions  were 
inspected,  their  present  conditions  studied,  and  their  past  methods 
investigated. 

INTRODUCTION 

What  should  be  the  position  of  the  state  with  reference  to  the 
many  and  complex  problems  of  charity  and  correction?  Where 
is  the  limit  to  state  authority  and  the  limit  to  state  control  and 
supervision?  Where  is  the  dividing  line  between  public  and  pri- 
vate charities  ?  These  and  similar  questions  have  had  the  earnest 
attention  of  students  of  society  and  of  social  workers,  and  are 
pressing  upon  us  as  never  before.  Their  solution  must  be  found 
in  part  at  least  in  the  light  of  experience.  What  have  the  various 
states  been  doing  with  these  problems?  What  experiments  have 
been  tried  and  what  do  their  results  teach? 

The  early  period  in  the  settlement  of  this  country  was  a  period 
of  decentralization.  New  towns  and  new  communities  were  rap- 
idly formed.  As  this  process  went  forward  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  administer  the  functions  of  government  from  one 
center.  Distances  from  the  center  became  so  great  and  travel  was 
so  slow  that  local  administration  was  more  efficient  than  central 
administration,  and  in  many  cases  a  necessity.  Thus  the  process 
of  decentralization  went  on  until,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  new 
forces  came  into  operation  which,  by  changing  conditions, 
changed  the  current  of  development. 

The  railroads,  the  telegraph,  cheap  postage,  and  other  improved 
means  of  travel  and  of  communication  produced  marvelous  re- 
sults. They  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  capital  in  large  industries. 

The  tide  was  then  changed  in  regard  to  public  administration, 
and  centralization  began.     The  movement  in  that  direction  has 
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gone  steadily  forward  in  all  departments.  In  the  matter  of  public 
education  in  nearly  all  the  states  there  is  recognition  of  state 
control  and  supervision  in  reference  to  levying  of  taxes,  erection 
and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  fixing  salaries,  terms  of  school, 
courses  of  study,  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  "district 
system"  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favor  of  local  self- 
government  have  greatly-  hindered  progress  in  centralization  in 
some  states.  Especially  has  this  been  true  in  Ohio.  Less  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  that  state  towards  centralization  of 
the  public  school  system  than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  strong  forces  have  been  active  for 
half  a  century  tending  toward  centralization  and  state  control. 
The  same  centralizing  tendencies  seen  in  the  public  school  system 
have  been  manifested  in  reference  to  public  highways  and  in 
sanitation. 

In  the  field  of  charities  and  corrections  the  tendencies  toward 
centralization  have  been  very  marked.  The  movement  towards 
state  control  has  gone  steadily  forward  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
New  York  until  in  both  states  there  have  been  established  lunacy 
commissions  and  prison  commissions,  which  are  boards  of 
control.  In  New  York  the  finances  of  all  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  have  been  completely  centralized.  Other  departments 
of  charity  and  correction  have  come  so  completely  under  state 
control  that  it  may  be  said  that  these  states  have  realized  what  is 
meant  by  a  state  board  of  control  and  at  the  same  time  have 
retained  the  advantages  of  the  advisory  state  board  of  charities. 

Similar  results  have  been  reached  in  Wisconsin  where  an  ad- 
visory board  of  state  charities  performed  faithful  labors  for  ten 
years,  from  1871  to  1881,  when  a  state  board  of  supervisors  was 
created.  These  two  boards  continued  in  operation  until  the  year 
1891,  when  centralizing  tendencies  in  that  state  became  so  strong 
that  the  legislature  abolished  both  boards  and  established  the 
state  board  of  control,  which  has  been  in  effective  operation  ever 
since. 

Minnesota  tried  an  advisory  state  board  of  charities  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  nineteen  years,  when  the  cen- 
tralizing forces  in  that  state  led  the  legislature  to  abolish  it  in 
1902  and  to  establish  a  state  board  of  control. 
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Similar  tendencies  toward  state  control  have  been  observed  in 
other  states  in  matters  of  charity  and  correction  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  administration.  This  subject,  therefore,  is  one 
of  special  interest  and  importance  to  the  students  of  political 
science  as  well  as  to  the  practical  workers  who  are  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  charity  and  correction. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  study  the  history  of  this  state  board 
of  charities,  first,  because  it  was  the  first  board  of  the  kind  organ- 
ized in  this  country,  and,  secondly,  because  the  work  of  the  board 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  charities  of  Massachusetts  are  believed  to  be 
more  completely  organized  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 

The  beginnings  of  this  board  date  back  to  1856,  when  the  legis- 
lature created  a  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Charities. 

The  supervisory  authority  of  this  board  was  limited  to  state 
almshouse  visitations,  but  its  administrative  powers  extended  to 
the  execution  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  alien  immigrants;  the 
prescription  of  forms  for  statistical  returns  from  the  state  alms- 
houses at  Tewksbury,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  and  the  form 
of  certificate  permitting  the  introduction  of  inmates  thereto;  the 
binding  out  of  apprentices  from  the  State  Hospital  at  Rainsford 
Island ;  the  control  of  state  pauper  inmates  of  the  state  lunatic 
hospitals  and  their  property;  and  the  transfer  of  pauper  inmates 
from  one  state  charitable  institution  or  lunatic  hospital  to  an- 
other, and  their  transportation  to  their  homes  in  other  states  and 
other  countries,  the  last-named  duty  involving  a  rigid  inspection, 
of  all  passengers  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  and  the  exclusion 
of  those  liable  to  become  public  charges. 

The  legislature  of  1863  abolished  the  Board  of  Alien  Commis- 
sioners and  established  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  To  this 
board  was  entrusted  all  the  administrative  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Board  of  Alien  Commissioners,  and  it  was  also  made 
its  duty  to  "investigate  and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  the 
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public  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  common- 
wealth" ;  but  its  supervisory  power  was  subsequently  limited  by 
the  transfer,  in  1875,  of  the  oversight  of  the  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  by  the  further  transfer,  in  1879,  °f  tne  oversight  of  the 
correctional  institutions  of  the  state  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Prisons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  authority 
of  the  new  board  was  considerably  increased  by  the  acts  of  1865, 
1866,  1869,  1870,  and  1877,  charging  the  board  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  the  unsettled  poor  in  the  several  cities 
and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  children  of  the  state. 

The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  State  Charities  by 
the  legislation  of  1869  and  1870  with  reference  to  the  minor  wards 
of  the  state  was  substantially  as  follows : 

Whenever  a  complaint  was  made  against  a  boy  or  girl  under 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  the  court  or  magistrate  in  the  case 
was  required  to  notify  the  board  in  writing,  so  that  one  of  its 
agents  might  have  opportunity  to  investigate  the  case,  attend  the 
trial,  and  protect  the  interest  of,  or  otherwise  provide  for  the 
child.  On  the  agent's  request,  the  court  or  magistrate  might  au- 
thorize the  board  to  take  and  indenture  or  place  in  charge  of  any 
person,  or  in  the  State  Primary  School,  such  child,  till  he  or  she 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  any  less  time.  No 
child  could  be  indentured,  adopted,  or  taken  in  charge  of  any 
person  from  a  state  institution  until  notice  thereof  had  been  given 
the  board,  and  its  report  in  writing-,  made  after  investigation  into 
the  propriety  thereof,  had  been  filed  with  such  institution ;  and 
all  the  applications  for  the  release  or  discharge  of  any  children 
so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  persons  were  to  be  given  to 
the  board  for  its  report  in  like  manner.  As  often  as  once  a  year 
all  children  so  maintained,  indentured,  or  placed  were  to  be  vis- 
ited, and  such  other  investigation  made  in  regard  to  them  as  the 
board  might  prescribe. 

The  legislature  of  1879  abolished  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
and  established  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity, 
thus  conferring  upon  the  new  board,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
of  its  predecessor,  all  the  power  and  authority  previously  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics,  which  was 
organized  in  1869.  In  1896,  however,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
was  reestablished,  and  it  was  provided  that  "the  board  heretofore 
known  as  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  shall 
be  hereafter  called  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity." 

The  legislature  of  1898  passed  an  act  (chapter  433,  acts  of 
1898),  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Insanity,  and  providing  that 
"all  the  powers  possessed  by  and  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  relative  to  the  state  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  for  the  insane  and  to  other  institutions,  asy- 
lums, and  receptacles  for  the  insane  or  feeble-minded,  public  or 
private,  relative  to  insane  persons  generally,  and  as  commissioners 
in  lunacy,  relative  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Dipsomaniacs  and  Inebriates,  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  and  the  hospital 
cottages  for  children,  are  hereby  taken  from  the  said  State  Board 
of  Lunacy  and  Charity  and  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Insanity, 
and  said  State  Board  of  Insanity  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  assume  and  exercise  the  same.  The  said  State  Board 
ol  Insanity  shall  also  succeed  to  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  said  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity  in  respect  to  all 
the  insane  poor  placed  in  families  by  the  latter  board,  and  said 
insane  poor  so  boarded  out  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  care, 
custody,  and  control  of  the  said  Board  of  Insanity  without  fur- 
ther process  of  law.  The  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity 
shall  hereafter  be  called  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  and  shall 
have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  now  possessed  by  it,  and  all  the 
duties  now  incumbent  upon  it,  except  when  otherwise  by  law  pro- 
vided, including  all  questions  relating  to  the  settlement  or  non- 
settlement  of  the  state  poor  coming  under  the  control  of  the  state 
institutions  under  its  supervision,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  and  shall  administer  the  laws  of  set- 
tlement relating  to  the  support  of  the  state's  sane  poor  by  cities 
and  towns,  and  shall  prosecute  all  cases  of  bastardy  of  non- 
settled  persons." 

The  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  are  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  and  the  State  Industrial 
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School  for  Girls,  the  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  and 
also  the  State  Hospital  at  Tewksbury  and  the  State  Farm  at 
Bridge  water,  so  far  as  their  sane  inmates  are  concerned.  The 
immediate  management  of  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  schools  is 
mi  the  hands  of  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  and  the  State  Hos- 
pital and  State  Farm  are  also  under  a  single  board  of  trustees. 
The  State  Sanatorium  also  has  its  own  board  of  trustees.  The 
state  board  is  required  to  visit  the  several  truant  schools  of  the 
state,  and  make  report  on  their  condition.  It  is  charged  with  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  indigent  and  neglected  children  coming 
into  its  custody  through  commitment  by  the  courts  or  otherwise ; 
and  it  administers  the  laws  regarding  abandoned  infants  and  in- 
fant boarding-houses.  It  is  required  to  visit,  not  only  the  children 
in  its  immediate  care  and  custody,  but  also  "all  minor  children 
supported  at  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town,"1  and  a  recent  law 
authorizes  it  to  visit  and  inspect  all  places  where  town  paupers, 
whether  children  or  adults,  are  supported  in  families.  It  pre- 
scribes the  form  of  certificates  required  of  local  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  sending  paupers  to  the  State  Hospital.  It  may  transfer 
sane  pauper  inmates  from  one  state  charitable  institution  to  an- 
other, or  send  them  to  any  state  or  place  where  they  belong. 
When  local  overseers  of  the  poor  fail  to  comply  with  the  law 
forbidding  the  retention  in  almshouses  of  pauper  children  over 
a  certain  age,  the  authority  vested  in  said  overseers  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  state  board  to  the  exclusion  of  the  overseers.  In 
cases  of  sick  state  poor  supported  by  cities  and  towns,  and  state 
poor  temporarily  relieved,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  burial,  the  state 
board  has  large  administrative  authority,  including  the  visitation 
of  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  by  its  agents, 
the  investigation  and  decision  of  settlements  of  both  sane  and 
insane  persons,  and  the  auditing  of  bills  of  local  authorities  against 
the  commonwealth.  The  board  is  required  to  prepare,  from  the 
returns  made  by  overseers  of  the  poor,  tables  of  paupers  sup- 
ported by  towns,  and  to  "print  in  its  annual  report  the  most  im- 
portant information  thus  obtained."     An  act  of   1899   requires 

1  Public  Statutes,  chap.  89,  sec.  53. 
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annual  returns  to  be  made  to  the  board  by  certain  untaxed  char- 
itable corporations. 

The  board  receives  from  the  legislature,  $300,000  to  $400,000 
annually,  to  expend  in  direct  relief  work  for  the  adult  poor  o>f 
the  state,  for  dependent  children,  and  to  cover  expenses  of  the 
board. 

The  legislature  of  1903  added  to  the  administrative  powers  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Relative  to  the  removal  of  state- 
paupers,  the  language  used  in  chapter  355  of  the  acts  of  1903  is 
as  follows: 

"If  any  such  person  refuses  to  submit  to  removal,  the  State 
Board  of  Charity,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  may  apply  to 
the  district,  municipal,  or  police  court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides,  or  to  any  trial  justice,  for  an  order  directing  that 
such  removal  be  made.  Upon  such  application  the  court  or  mag- 
istrate shall  forthwith  cause  a  summons  to  be  served  upon  the 
person  so  refusing,  and,  if  he  be  a  minor,  upon  his  parent  or 
guardian,  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  person  so  summoned 
at  a  time  and  place  appointed  therein  for  hearing;  and  at  such 
time  and  place  shall  hear  and  examine  upon  oath  such  person  or 
persons,  and  shall  hear  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  material. 
If  upon  hearing  it  appears  that  the  person  sought  to  be  removed 
is  without  a  legal  settlement  in  this  commonwealth  and  is  unable 
to  support  himself,  and  that  his  necessities  or  the  public  interests 
require  his  removal,  the  court  or  magistrate  shall  issue  an  order 
in  writing,  directed  to  a  duly  constituted  officer  or  agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charity,  reciting  that  such  person  appears  to  be 
a  state  pauper,  and  that  his  necessities  or  the  public  interests  re- 
quire his  removal,  and  commanding  such  officer  or  agent  to  re- 
move him  to  the  State  Hospital  or  to  any  other  state  institution 
designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  and  such  officer  or 
agent  shall  thereupon  make  the  removal  as  ordered." 

In  chapter  330  of  the  acts  of  1903,  additional  powers  of  control 
and  supervision  relative  to  truant  children  are  given  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charity.  It  is  specified  that  "If  the  girl  be  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  she  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charity,"  and  further,  "If  a  girl,  who  is  com- 
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mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  proves  un- 
manageable in  a  private  family,  she  may  be  committed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charity  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  girls." 

The  same  is  true  concerning  dependent  children.  The  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  board  were  increased  by  the  legislature 
of  1903.  Relative  to  crippled  and  deformed  persons,  it  was  re- 
solved in  chapter  96,  "That  the  State  Board  of  Charity  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  as  practical  investigation  as 
possible,  as  to  the  number  of  crippled  and  deformed  persons  in 
the  commonwealth,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  the  public  schools  by  reason  of  their  physical  de- 
formity, and  shall  report  to  the  next  general  court." 

Many  years  ago  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  state  should  relieve  distress  wherever  found  in  the 
commonwealth,  upon  the  same  moral  grounds  that  individuals  as- 
sist their  fellows  in  times  of  destitution,  distress,  and  necessity. 
Growing  out  of  this  judgment  fifty  years  ago  the  State  Alms- 
house was  established,  now  known  as  the  State  Hospital,  located 
on  a  large  farm  called  the  State  Farm.  The  people  believe  in 
this  principle  to-day  more  strongly  than  in  former  years.  At  the 
time  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  State  Farm  1,300  of  the  poor  of  that 
commonwealth  were  found  receiving  state  care,  and  it  was 
learned  that  at  times  the  number  reached  1,600.  It  is  mostly  a 
moving  population,  many  of  the  inmates  remaining  but  a  few 
days.  The  daily  admissions  average  twenty-five  to  thirty.  An 
important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  splendid  care  given  to  de- 
pendent old  people  who  are  given  comforts  and  homelike  sur- 
roundings, many  of  them  having  come  here  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives. 

The  entire  history  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  from  1856 
to  the  present  time  shows  a  constant  tendency  towards  centraliza- 
tion and  state  control  of  all  charities. 

STATE    BOARD    OF   INSANITY    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Centralization  is  also  seen  in  the  history  of  the  lunacy  com- 
mission. The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  of  Massachusetts  oc- 
cupy a  unique  position,  in  that  this  commission  constitutes  a  board 
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of  control  between  the  local  boards  of  trustees  and  the  governor. 
The  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  the  state  contain,  on  the  average, 
9,500  patients.  This  large  population  made  it  necessary  to  sep- 
arate this  work  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to  create 
a  special  board  of  control,  which  was  done  in  1898.  The  chair- 
man of  the  commission,  on  salary,  devotes  his  entire  time  to  visit- 
ing, inspecting,  and  managing  affairs  relative  to  the  insane  of 
the  state.  All  vouchers,  after  being  endorsed  by  the  trustees, 
must  be  sent  to  the  commissioner,  who  forwards  the  same  to  the 
auditor. 

STATE  BOARD  OF   PRISON   COMMISSIONERS    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  has  a  large  for- 
eign population,  and  statistics  show  that  60  per  cent  of  all  crimes 
in  that  state  have  been  committed  by  foreigners.  The  conditions 
have  been  such  that  great  difficulties  in  prison  administration  pre- 
sented themselves,  which  led  the  state  to  create  a  special  Prison 
Commission  in  1876.  These  commissioners  were  given  important 
powers  to  control  and  supervise  the  State  Prison  and  the  State 
Reformatory.  They  soon  found  that  the  contract  system  of 
prison  labor  was  unsatisfactory,  and  by  act  of  the  legislature  it 
was  wholly  abolished.  In  their  opinion  it  will  never  be  brought 
up  again  for  consideration  or  debate.  The  "piece  price"  system 
was  also  abolished,  and  the  state  has  absolute  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  all  industries  connected  with  prisons.  One  section  of  the 
law  provided  that  the  prison  commissioners  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, cause  such  articles  and  materials  as  are  used  in  the  public 
institutions  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  several  counties 
which  are  established  to  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  prisoners. 
Another  section  of  the  law  provides  that  all  state  institutions  shall 
communicate  with  the  Prison  Commissioner  and  shall  purchase 
through  him  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  in  these  various 
institutions  as  far  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  prison  labor. 
Machinery  is  used  in  both  the  State  Reformatory  and  the 
State  Prison.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  blankets,  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  brooms, 
brushes,  cloth,  clothing,  furniture,  harness,  mats,  rugs,  hosiery, 
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and  yarns.  The  commissioners  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
type  of  education  and  the  system  of  physical  training  and  dis- 
cipline best  adapted  to  prisoners,  and  have  power  to  enforce 
recommendations.  This  commission  is,  in  reality,  a  state  board 
of  control  in  all  matters  relating  to  prison  administration. 

II 

STATE    BOARD   OF    CHARITIES   OF    NEW    YORK 

The  history  of  charities  and  correction  in  New  York  pre- 
sents many  stages  of  centralization  in  control  and  management. 
During  the  colonial  period,  beginning  with  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Assembly  in  169 1,  the  entire  problem  of  poor  relief  and 
care  of  the  insane  was  left  to  the  towns.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years  this  form  of  administration  continued.  It  was 
not  until  1809  that  county  poor  relief  was  recognized  by 
statute.  In  1820  Rensselaer  county  erected  a  House  of  Industry, 
which  was  the  first  poorhouse  constructed  on  the  American 
continent.  This  new  system  rapidly  commended  itself,  so  that 
in  1824  poorhouses  were  erected  in  eighteen  other  counties. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  state  in  18191  for  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was  the  first  relief  work  of 
any  importance  undertaken  by  the  state.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  until  additional  work  was  undertaken  by  the  state, 
and  in  18432  the  first  state  lunatic  asylum  was  opened  at  Utica. 

The  third  important  step  by  the  state  was  in  18463  when  the 
State  Industrial  School  or  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents was  established  at  Rochester. 

Soon  after  this  other  state  institutions  were  founded  for  idiots, 
for  blind,  etc. 

The  decade  from  i860  to  1870  marks  a  new  period  in  the 
movement  toward  centralization  of  control  in  charity  adminis- 
tration.    In   1867  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  was 

1  Laws  of  1821,  chap.  250;  1822,  chap.  324;  1823,  chap.  180. 

-  Laws  of  1836,  chap.  82;  1839,  chap.  310;  1840,  chap.  190;  1842,  chap.  135. 

8 Laws  of  1846,  chap.  143. 
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created  by  the  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  eight 
commissioners  of  public  charities.  These  commissioners  had 
very  simple  duties,  to  visit  once  a  year  the  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  to  examine  the  conditions,  and  to  make  a 
report  to  the  legislature.  No  authority  whatever  was  granted 
to  them  to  suggest  improvements  or  to  control  the  management 
of  any  institution.  It  was  not  long  after  this  board  was  es- 
tablished until  the  need  of  some  active  control  was  recognized. 
The  information  collected  by  .this  board  soon  proved  the  neces- 
sity for  some  central  authority,  with  power  of  control  over  the 
various  institutions.  It  was  not,  however,  until  18731  that  the 
definite  steps  towards  centralization  of  power  in  control  and 
management  were  taken.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
been  easy  to  follow  the  stages  in  centralization.  We  are  now  able 
to  point  out  ^he  steps  that  have  been  taken  and  the  most  impor- 
tant points  reached  in  this  gradual  process.  Attention  is  called  to 
these  stages  which  were  reached  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Power  to  inspect  all  almshouses  and  all  charitable  and 
reformatory  institutions. 

2.  Power  to  inspect  all  private  institutions  of  charity  receiving 
public  assistance. 

3.  Power  to  inspect  all  children's  agencies  and  to  supervise 
the  placing  out  of  all  children. 

4.  Power  to  inspect  all  medical  dispensaries. 

5.  Power  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  incorporation  of  all 
institutions  for  charity  desiring  to  incorporate.  A  license  must 
be  secured  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  before  incorpora- 
tion and  before  doing  any  business. 

6.  Power  to  pass  upon  all  estimates  of  expenditures  for  all 
the  state  institutions. 

7.  Power  to  pass  upon  all  plans  for  new  buildings. 

8.  Power  to  establish  rules  for  the  admission  and  discharge 
of  all  inmates  of  all  state  institutions. 

9.  Power  to  maintain  a  bureau  of  state  and  alien  poor,  and  to 
determine   the   actual    residence   of   dependents    and    power    to 

•Laws  of  1870,  chap.  281;  1871,  chap.  699,  chap.  713;  1873,  chap.  571, 
chap.  661. 
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transfer   all    dependents    to    their    proper    places    of    residence, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe. 

10.  Power  to  control  and  supervise  Indian  dependents  in  New 
York. 

11.  Power  to  advise  changes  in  the  management  of  state  in- 
stitutions and  to  correct  defects  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

12.  Power,  with  the  aid  of  the  comptroller,  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  superintendents  and  other  officers  of  state  institutions. 

STATE    COMMISSION    IN    LUNACY 

In  18891  the  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  was  replaced  by 
a  Commission  in  Lunacy,  consisting  of  three  persons  on  salary. 
This  act  of  the  legislature  provided  that  greater  powers  of  in- 
spection and  greater  powers  to  control  and  manage  the  various 
institutions  should  be  given  to  the  commission  than  belonged  to 
the  previous  commissioner.  New  York  was  now  making  rapid 
progress  towards  complete  centralization  of  control  in  this  great 
department  of  charities,  and  in  1893  the  policy  of  state  support 
was  inaugurated.  The  need  of  central  supervision  and  control 
of  moneys  and  all  expenditures  had  become  quite  evident.  The 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy  now  has  power  to  control  not  only 
current  expenditures  but  also  extensions  and  improvements.  It 
is  a  board  of  control. 

STATE  COMMISSION  OF  PRISONS 

The  same  is  true  concerning  the  Commission  of  Prisons.  It 
constitutes  in  reality  a  board  of  control.  These  commissions 
have  not  only  power  to  supervise  and  control  financial  matters, 
but  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  various  institutions  under 
their  management. 

The  necessity  for  central  control  of  the  business  and  financial 
side  of  public  institutions  was  early  recognized  in  New  York. 
A  complete  system  of  centralization  on  the  business  side  was 
established  in   1894,2  when  a  comptroller  was  given  power  of 


1  Laws  of  1889,  chap.  283. 
''Laws  of  1894,  chap.  654. 
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estimates  for  all  state  institutions.  No  money  could  be  expended 
in  any  institution  without  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Estimate 
in  his  office.  Inspectors  were  sent  out  under  salary  from  his 
office  to  make  careful  investigation  at  every  institution  in  the 
state  and  to  make  detailed  estimates  of  expenditures  required  for 
current  expenses  and  for  improvements. 

This  plan  has  recently  been  changed  by  another  step  towards 
centralization,  viz.,  the  creation  of  a  fiscal  supervisor.  This 
fiscal  supervisor  is  on  salary  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the 
business  side  of  the  state  institutions.  He  is  directed  to  do  all 
the  work  of  the  inspectors  formerly  sent  out  from  the  comptrol- 
ler's office ;  to  make  estimates  of  all  expenditures  for  current 
expenses  and  for  improvements ;  to  superintend  the  purchasing 
of  all  supplies,  and  in  many  cases  to  do  the  purchasing  himself, 
there  being  allowed  to  each  institution  about  $25  a  month  to 
meet  emergencies.  It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  such  an 
officer  is  a  necessity  for  the  good  business  management  of  the 
state  institutions.  The  only  mistake  made  in  New  York  is  the 
failure  to  provide  for  proper  supervision  of  this  officer.  It  is 
expected  that  the  next  legislature  will  put  this  fiscal  supervisor 
in  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  so  that  his  reports 
shall  first  come  to  the  board,  and  after  inspection  by  the  board  be 
forwarded  to  the  governor.  They  realize  the  danger  of  this 
office  getting  under  political  influence  and  are  planning  to  make 
provision  against  that  at  an  early  date. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York  is  composed  of 
twelve  members,  one  from  each  judicial  district  of  the  state,  two 
from  New  York  city,  and  one  from  Brooklyn.  The  board  meets 
on  the  average  eight  times  a  year,  and  it  is  now  believed  that 
if  this  board  had  supervisory  powers  over  the  fiscal  agent  the 
system  in  New  York  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  at 
present.  While  it  is  true  that  centralization  has  gone  forward 
step  by  step  so  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  great  ad- 
ministrative powers,  at  the  same  time  it  is  universally  recognized 
in  that  state  that  the  local  boards  of  trustees  for  the  various 
charitable  institutions  perform  valuable  services.  These  local 
boards  are  composed  of  five  to  seven  members,  are  appointed 
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by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four,  six,  and  eight  years,  and  are 
selected  from  among  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  state.  In 
all  institutions  where  women  or  girls  are  found,  special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  having  a  good  representation  of  women  on  the 
boards.  Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  New  York  have  been  se- 
cured for  these  local  boards,  some  of  whom  have  made  special 
trips  to  Europe  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  study  the 
problems  involved  in  the  managament  of  the  various  institutions 
with  which  they  were  connected.  It  has  been  argued  in  In- 
diana and  in  other  states  that,  should  the  business  management 
of  institutions  be  taken  away  from  the  local  boards  of  trustees, 
there  would  not  remain  sufficient  inducement  to  bring  the  trustees 
together  to  hold  meetings  and  to  devote  time  to  the  institutions. 
In  New  York  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts  the  opposite  has  been 
found  true.  The  local  boards  of  trustees  are  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of  financial  responsibility,  and  they  take  greater  interest  on 
that  account  in  the  study  of  problems  and  in  giving  advice  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  Whether  the  process  of  cen- 
tralization which  has  been  going  on  during  all  these  years  in 
New  York  will  ultimately  lead  to  abolishing  these  local  boards  of 
trustees  can  not  be  determined  at  present. 

With  complete  centralization  in  the  lunacy  and  prison  com- 
missions, with  complete  centralization  of  the  finances  of  other 
institutions  in  the  fiscal  supervisor,  and  with  the  large  powers 
of  inspection  and  supervision  and  administration  in  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  it  appears  that  New  York  has  realized  nearly 
all  that  is  meant  by  a  board  of  control  in  other  states,  and  in 
addition  to  that  is  securing  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  service  from 
prominent  citizens  connected  with  advisory  boards. 

Ill 

OHIO,    INDIANA,    MICHIGAN,    AND    ILLINOIS 

These  four  states  are  grouped  together  because  they  are  the 
representative  states  of  the  Union  in  maintaining  advisory  state 
boards  of  charity,  as  opposed  to  state  boards  of  control.  These 
advisory  boards  have  been  the  models  for  the  country  and  have 
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been  copied  and  adopted  in  many  other  states.  The  functions 
of  these  boards  are  learned  from  the  following  statements  which 
are  common  to  all  of  them : 

"They  shall  investigate  the  whole  system  of  public  charities 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  examine  into  the  con- 
dition and  management  thereof,  especially  of  prisons,  jails,  in- 
firmaries, public  hospitals,  and  asylums;  and  the  officers  in 
charge  of  all  such  institutions  shall  furnish  to  the  board,  on  their 
request,  such  information  and  statistics  as  they  may  require. 
And,  to  secure  accuracy,  uniformity,  and  completeness  in  such 
statistics,  the  board  may  prescribe  such  forms  of  report  and 
registration  as  they  may  deem  essential ;  and  all  plans  for  new 
jails  and  infirmaries  shall,  before  the  adoption  of  the  same  by 
the  county  authorities,  be  submitted  to  said  board  for  suggestion 
and  criticism.  The  board  in  its  discretion  may  at  any  time  make 
an  investigation  by  the  whole  board,  or  by  a  committee  of  its 
members,  of  the  management  of  any  penal,  reformatory,  or 
charitable  institution  of  the  state;  and  said  board  or  committee, 
in  making  any  such  investigation,  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
persons  or  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations.  And 
the  report  of  such  investigation,  with  the-  testimony,  shall  be 
made  to  the  governor,  and  shall  be  submitted  by  him  with  his 
suggestion  to  the  legislature."3 

ARGUMENTS   IN   FAVOR  OF  ADVISORY   BOARDS 

The  principal  arguments  urged  in  these  four  states  in  favor 
of  an  advisory  state  board  of  charities  are : 

First — It  is  a  clearing  house  of  public  opinion  and  of  public 
discussion.  It  therefore  does  more  to  enlighten  public  senti- 
ment than  is  possible  for  a  state  board  of  control.  Since  progress 
in  charities  and  correction  can  only  be  made  as  public  opinion  is 
enlightened,  the  matter  of  publicity  becomes  a  question  of  great 
importance. 

Second — The  people  arc  kept  in  close  sympathetic  touch  with 
the   state   institutions.     These   institutions   belong  to   the  people 

'Acts  of  Indiana,  February  28,  1899,  sec.  2. 
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and,  since  their  friends  are  in  them,  they  have  a  right  to  know 
what  conditions  prevail. 

Third — The  members  of  the  various  local  boards  of  trustees 
of  state  institutions  are  instructed  by  an  advisory  board  of  state 
charities  and  become  familiar  with  the  problems  involved,  so  that 
these  forty  or  fifty  citizens  are  educated  and  become  instructors 
in  charity  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Fourth — The  general  secretary  of  the  advisory  board  and  his 
office  force,  being  relieved  of  financial  details,  devote  their  whole 
time  to  securing  and  coordinating  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state  institutions.  In  this  way  superintendents  are  greatly 
helped,  and  the  inmates  of  all  the  institutions  are  benefited. 

Fifth — The  advisory  board  corrects  many  abuses  in  state  in- 
stitutions by  its  thorough  investigations  and  by  its  incessant 
publication  of  information. 

Sixth — It  fosters  individuality  in  the  superintendents  of  state 
institutions. 

Seventh — The  advisory  board  secures  economy  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  equal  to  the  economy  secured  by  a  state  board  of 
control.  This  argument  is  insisted  upon,  especially  in  Indiana, 
where  it  is  claimed  that  the  showing  is  equal  to  the  showing 
made  by  the  board  of  control  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Amos  W. 
Butler,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  State 
Charities  of  Indiana,  recently  made  the  following  statements : 

"Six  years  ago  the  annual  cost  of  official  outdoor  relief  and 
medical  assistance  in  Indiana  was  $630,000.  As  a  result  of  study 
of  conditions  the  Board  of  State  Charities  recommended  a  change 
in  the  law.  One  law  after  another,  bearing  on  the  administra- 
tion of  outdoor  relief,  was  successively  passed  to  secure  by  pro- 
gressive stages  the  desired  results.  After  six  years  the  amount 
given  was  reduced  to  $210,000  a  year,  and  the  testimony  of  all 
was  that  the  poor  were  never  so  well'  cared  for  as  they  were  under 
the  new  laws.  Many  were  fearful  that  the  poor  asylum  popula- 
tion would  increase  as  a  consequence.  The  result  is  that  each 
year  the  number  of  inmates  has  been  continually  decreasing  in 
the  poor  asylums  of  the  state.  The  proportionate  reduction  of 
poor  asylum  inmates  in  ten  years  has  been  about  seven  hundred. 
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In  other  words,  had  we  as  many  persons  in  the  poor  asylums  in 
proportion  to  the  population  as  ten  years  ago,  we  should  be  sup- 
porting seven  hundred  more  than  we  are  at  a  cost  of  $70,000. 
So  the  net  results  of  the  study  of  conditions  and  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  meet  those  conditions,  together  with  proper  supervi- 
sion, have  resulted  in  the  annual  reduction  of  about  $500,000, 
just  in  this  one  phase  of  public  charities.  The  reduction  in 
pauperism  and  misery  no  one  can  measure."1 

No  other  state  claims  so  much  on  the  side  of  economy.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  a  board  of  control  which  gives  close 
attention  to  financial  details  and  which  purchases  supplies  in 
large  quantities,  for  all  the  state  institutions,  in  an  open  market, 
saves  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  many  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

SUCCESS  OF  ADVISORY  BOARDS 

In  the  four  states  mentioned,  the  advisory  boards  of  state 
charities  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  have  generally 
been  recognized  as  the  most  successful.  On  this  account  they 
have  served  as  models  for  other  states.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
good  results  which  have  followed  their  work.  These  good  re- 
sults can  not  be  measured.  The  nation  has  been  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane  by  them,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  has  been  instructed 
and  inspired  to  greater  efforts  in  relieving  distress  and  in  bet- 
tering social  conditions.  The  question  arises  How  can  we  account 
for  this  marvelous  success  ?    It  is  accounted  for  on  two  grounds : 

First — The  advisory  boards  mark  the  first  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  centralization  and  supervision  of  state  charities, 
ilefore  they  were  created  the  many  state  institutions  had  local 
boards  of  trustees  without  supervision.  Almost  any  kind  of 
supervision  would  be  better  than  none.  The  kind  offered  in  these 
boards  of  state  charities  proved  so  successful  that  many  leaders 
in  charity  and  philanthropy  have  concluded  that  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  improvement.  They  fail  to  see  that  these  boards 
have  served  their  purpose  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 

1  Proceedings  of  Natl.  Con.  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1902,  p.  146. 
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state  to   assume   absolute   control   and   supervision  under   state 
boards  of  control. 

Second — Another  reason  for  the  success  of  these  advisory 
boards  has  been  the  personal  influence  of  the  great  men  of  these" 
states,  who,  as  secretaries  and  members,  have  devoted  years  of 
time  to  the  service.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  recognized  as 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  their  respective  states.  The  success  of 
any  system  depends  very  much  upon  the  men  in  charge. 

CHANGE  OF  SENTIMENT  IN  THESE  STATES 

There  is  now  a  growing  popular  demand  for  boards  of  control. 
In  response  to  this  demand  Representative  McDonald  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  of  that  state, 
in  February,  1904,  a  bill  to  abolish  all  local  boards  and  all  finan- 
cial officers  of  the  state  institutions,  and  to  substitute  a  state 
board  of  control.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  but 
the  friends  of  the  measure  believe  that  such  a  bill  will  be  passed 
by  the  next  legislature. 

The  agitation  in  Illinois  has  been  so  strong  in  favor  of  a  board 
of  control  that  the  legislature  of  1903  was  expected  to  pass  the 
bill  which  was  introduced  to  create  such  a  board.  The  secretary 
of  the  Advisory  State  Board  of  Charities  urged  its  passage. 
Other  officials  connected  with  the  advisory  board  worked  for  it, 
but  it  failed  to  pass.  The  friends  of  this  movement  believe  that 
a  state  board  of  control  will  be  created  by  the  next  session  of 
the  Illinois  legislature. 

IV 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  WISCONSIN 

Preceding  the  year  1871  all  the  state  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions of  Winconsin  were  under  separate  boards  of  trustees 
with  no  supervisory  authority  over  them. 

In  1 87 1,  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities  was  created, 
with  the  usual  powers  and  duties  given  to  such  an  advisory  board. 
This  board  investigated  charitable  and  correctional  institutions, 
made  visits  to  all  state  and  county  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
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tions,  gave  advice,  made  recommendations,  and  made  reports  to 
the  governor.  In  these  reports  were  found  many  complaints 
concerning  unauthorized  appropriations,  doubling  of  weight  of 
groceries  and  supplies,  false  classification  of  pay-rolls,  unbusiness- 
like methods  practiced  by  the  officers,  extravagant  and  wasteful 
expenditures,  and  political  influences  which  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  all  charitable  and  correctional  work.  It  was  also  found 
during  all  these  years  that  the  state  institutions  were  constantly 
lobbying  against  each  other  in  securing  appropriations.  At  the 
same  time  this  board  was  powerless  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections. 

These  things  led  the  legislature  of  Winconsin,  after  ten  years 
of  such  experience,  to  create  an  additional  board  known  as  the 
State  Board  of  Supervision,  in  the  year  1881.  To  this  board  was 
given  authority  to  control  reformatory,  charitable,  and  penal  in- 
stitutions beyond  the  authorities  possessed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  two  boards  clashed  with  each  other  on 
questions  of  administration  and  supervision.  The  two  boards 
continued  in  existence  for  ten  years  until  the  year  1891  when. 
because  of  jealousies  and  conflicts  between  them  on  questions 
of  jurisdiction,  it  was  decided  to  abolish  both  of  them.  This 
was  done  by  the  legislature  of  1891  and  the  State  Board  of 
Control  was  established.  The  Board  of  Control  was  a  natural 
evolution.  It  consists  of  five  members,  and  was  the  outcome  of 
the  centralizing  tendencies  which  were  first  manifested  in  creat- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Supervision  in  1881.  During  all  the 
years  following  1881  there  was  a  gradual  manifestation  of  a 
tendency  towards  centralization  until  its  complete  realization 
in  a  State  Board  of  Control  which  puts  Wisconsin  in  an  ad- 
vanced position  among  the  states  in  the  work  of  administration 
of  charities  and  correction. 

Many  very  satisfactory  results  have  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  this  board.  Under  the  old  method,  it  was  the  custom 
to  disregard  in  great  measure  the  fitness  of  superintendents  and 
other  officers  of  state  institutions,  and  to  select  men  through 
political  influence.     It  is  the  common  testimony  of  the  people  of 
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Wisconsin  that  the  Board  of  Control  has  very  largely  succeeded 
in  eliminating  all  political  considerations  in  appointments.  It  is 
also  the  common  testimony  that  the  old  system  of  leaving  busi- 
ness management  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  the  local  au- 
thorities of  each  institution  was  unsatisfactory.  Each  institution 
under  that  system  became  the  prey  of  the  business  men  and 
supply  houses  of  the  locality  and  of  the  political  party  in  power. 
Their  abuses  and  unbusiness-like  methods  could  not  be 
corrected.  Very  little,  if  any,  competition  was  admitted  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies.  The  Board  of  Control  did  not  succeed  in 
completely  overcoming  these  conditions  until  1898,  when  they 
assumed  entire  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  all  staple  arti- 
cles, and  applied  the  same  business  principles  that  are  followed  in 
a  private  business.  The  contract  system  was  introduced  in  pur- 
chasing large  quantities  of  goods.  They  found  that  Chicago  firms 
were  the  lowest  bidders.  Their  first  biennial  report  showed  a 
saving  to  the  state  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  $121,183.15. 
The  common  judgment  in  Wisconsin  is  that  in  the  management 
of  county  and  city  jails,  poorhouses,  and  in  the  management  of 
all  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  the  Board  of 
Control  has  secured  far  better  results  than  were  possible  under 
the  old  system.  There  is  no  disposition  in  that  state  to  go  back 
to  the  old  methods. 

V 

IOWA   AND   MINNESOTA  BOARDS   OF   CONTROL 

These  states  are  considered  together  because  both  of  them  have 
progressive  state  boards  of  control  which  are  after  the  same 
model.  Iowa  was  in  advance,  creating  a  State  Board  of  Control, 
March,  1898.  The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control  was  es- 
tablished in  April,  1901,  with  slight  modifications  of  the  Iowa 
law.  In  the  study  of  these  boards,  which  are  now  regarded  as 
representative  boards  of  control,  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  a  board  of  control  in  distinction  from  an  advisory 
board  of  state  charities.  The  following  brief  summary  of  the  law 
creating  these  boards  of  control  shows  the  real  functions  of 
such  a  board. 
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The  board  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  affirmed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  senate,  to  serve  for  six 
years,  with  a  salary  for  each  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

Power  is  given  to  the  board  to  investigate  the  management  and 
financial  conditions;  to  manage,  control,  and  govern  all  state 
institutions;  also  to  pass  upon  all  questions  relating  to  prison 
administration,  to  pass  upon  buildings,  improvements,  and  upon 
all  questions  relating  to  the  insane  and  other  wards  of  the  state. 

The  board  is  enjoined  to  prepare  annual  statements  showing 
cost  of  operating  each  institution  for  the  preceding  year;  to 
make  biennial  reports  to  the  governor  and  legislature;  to 
visit  all  institutions  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  to  visit 
all  hospitals  at  least  once  a  month ;  to  meet  all  superintendents  of 
institutions  quarterly  in  conference;  to  gather  statistics;  to  pub- 
lish a  bulletin ;  to  compel  the  providing  of  fire  protection  and  fire- 
escapes;  to  compel  all  employees  handling  money  or  property 
of  the  state  to  give  bonds ;  to  require  inventories  of  all  the  state's 
movable  property,  and  quarterly  inventories  of  all  supplies  and 
stores;  to  fix  annually  the  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees 
of  institutions. 

The  board  is  required  to  furnish  a  complete  record  to  be  kept 
at  each  institution,  where  all  complaints,  made  by  inmates,  em- 
ployees, and  others  must  be  entered. 

The  board  is  directed  to  devise  and  to  apply  to  all  institutions 
the  best  system  of  bookkeeping  known,  and  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary books  and  blanks  therefor.  Monthly  trial  balances  are 
required  to  be  made  and  sent  to  each  institution.  There  is 
allowed  to  the  head  of  institutions  a  special  contingency  fund, 
not  exceeding  $250,  for  emergencies. 

The  board  has  full  charge  of  the  purchasing  of  all  supplies. 
Estimates  are  made  by  each  institution  superintendent  in  tripli- 
cate once  a  year  for  coal,  flour,  and  canned  goods,  and  every 
three  months  for  supplies  of  all  other  articles.  These  estimates 
arc  sent  to  the  office  of  the  board.  They  are  then  passed  upon 
by  the  board,  and  reduced  or  added  to  as  to  the  amount,  or 
changed  as  to  estimated  prices.  When  approved,  the  estimate  is 
returned  to  the  institution  and  one  copy  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
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board.  When  the  estimates  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
quarterly,  a  schedule  is  made  up  for  each  institution  of  all  arti- 
cles estimated  for.  These  schedules  are  sent,  with  printed  specifi- 
cations, to  all  bidders  and  wholesalers  for  such  goods  in  the  state, 
and  to  many  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities.  When  the 
bids  are  received  they  are  opened,  and  each  firm's  bid  upon  every 
item  scheduled,  and  the  total  of  each  bid  footed.  Samples  are 
required  for  canned  goods,  salt,  and  smoked  meats,  groceries, 
clothing,  dry  goods  and  findings,  cloth,  stockings,  and  many  other 
articles.  These  samples  are  arranged  convenient  for  inspection. 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  superintendents  is  held  as  soon  as 
these  schedules  and  samples  are  ready,  and  the  superintendents 
inspect  the  samples  and  bids,  and  leave  a  written  memorandun. 
with  the  board  indicating  their  choice.  Awards  are  then  made 
to  the  successful  bidders.  Should  the  successful  bidder  furnish 
an  inferior  article,  the  superintendent  at  the  institution  is  di- 
rected to  return  the  goods. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  pay-roll  and  all  vouchers  are 
certified  to  the  board,  and  when  approved  it  is  so  indicated  by 
the  board,  and  the  secretary  makes  triplicate  certificates,  one  to 
the  state  auditor,  one  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  one  to  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  board.  The  full  amount  of  the  pay-roll  is 
certified  to  be,  paid  the  superintendent,  who  disburses  it  to  the 
several  employees.  On  receipt  of  the  certificates  and  warrants 
from  the  state  auditor,  the  state  auditor  mails  a  check  to  each  of 
the  other  certified  persons. 

The  storekeeper  is  required  to  give  bonds  at  each  institution. 
Quarterly  balances  and  invoices  of  goods  on  hand  are  taken. 
Occasional  invoices  of  all  institution  stocks  are  also  taken  by  an 
expert  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control,  without  previous 
notice  to  the  storekeeper.  No  goods  are  disbursed  except  upon 
requisitions  signed  by  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  these  requi- 
sitions are  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being  retained  by  the  store- 
keeper, one  by  the  bookkeeper,  and  the  other  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Control.  Duplicate  storekeeper's  books  are  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  IOWA  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

Iowa  was  fortunate  in  securing  excellent  men  on  the  Board 
of  Control  at  the  beginning.  These  men  are  well-known  through- 
out the  commonwealth,  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  men  of  great  business  ability,  broad- 
minded,  sympathetic.  The  state  treasurer's  report  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  showed  that  this  Board  of  Control  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  Iowa  $175,000.  In  addition  to.  this,  the  inmates, 
as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  various  state  institutions,  agree  in 
their  testimony  that  since  the  Board  of  Control  took  charge  they 
have  better  food,  better  clothing,  and  better  care.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  testimony  is  true. 

The  superintendents  of  the  institutions  are  pleased  with  the 
new  system  and  testify  that  the  needs  of  the  various  institutions 
are  quickly  met.  Three  men  upon  this  Iowa  Board  of  Control 
are  in  session  every  working  day  of  the  year  from  8:00  o'clock 
a.m.  until  3:00  p.m.,  and  have  long  distance  telephone  connec- 
tion with  every  state  institution. 

Great  improvement  has  taken  place,  especially  in  the  care  of 
the  insane  of  the  state.  When  the  State  Board  of  Control  came 
into  authority,  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  after  visiting 
different  parts  of  the  state,  among  other  things  reported  the 
following:  "At  one  county  house,  I  found  a  poor  dement  who 
was  tied  to  a  tree  in  summer  and  to  a  bedpost  in  winter  because 
there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  him.  Another  patient  I  found 
confined  in  a  cage,  and  had  been  kept  there  for  years  because, 
when  given  his  freedom,  he  persisted  in  running  away."  Both 
of  these  patients  are  now  in  state  hospitals  receiving  proper  care. 

Another  part  of  the  experience  in  Iowa  is  that  members  of  the 
board  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  needed  appropriations  for  the 
various  state  institutions.  Members  of  the  board  never  lobby, 
never  solicit  the  support  of  a  single  member  of  the  legislature 
for  an  appropriation.  They  make  reports  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation as  to  what  is  needed  at  the  state  institutions,  and  upon 
careful  investigation  the  legislatures  have  found  the  reports  and 
recommendations  to  be  just  and  right. 
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EXPERIENCES    OF    MINNESOTA    BOARD   OF    CONTROL 

Minnesota  had  the  advantages  of  an  advisory  board  of  state 
charities  for  nineteen  years  from  1883,  and  during  most  of  this 
period  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart  served  as  the  efficient  secretary.  Under 
his  leadership  thirty  important  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  board  to  the  Minnesota  legislature,  twenty  of  which  were 
adopted  and  became  law.  The  people  of  that  state  tested  the 
value  of  an  advisory  board  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, having  the  leadership  of  a  secretary  of  extraordinary 
ability.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  the  board  was  a  great 
advance  over  the  old  system  of  no  state  supervision,  but  another 
step  in  advance  of  this  was  required.  In  1901  popular  senti- 
ment demanded  a  State  Board  of  Control,  which  was  created 
by  the  legislature  of  that  year.  This  Board  of  Control  took 
hold  of  the  business  problems  connected  with  the  state  institutions 
and  found  them  in  very  unsatisfactory  shape. 

INVENTORIES 

As  directed  by  law,  they  took  inventories  of  all  the  state's  prop- 
erty, and  found  that  in  the  past  these  inventories  had  existed  only 
in  name.  While  attempts  at  inventories  had  in  some  instances 
been  made,  they  were  so  incomplete  and  inexact  and  so  little  use 
was  made  of  them  that  it  can  truthfully  be  said  they  were  of  no 
practical  value  to  the  state.  At  the  close  of  their  first  year's  ex- 
perience, the  Board  of  Control  reported :  "There  were  plenty  of 
accounts  showing  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  had 
been  received,  but  what  had  become  of  them  was  largely  left  to 
conjecture.  The  lack  of  inventories,  the  unbusiness-like  manner 
in  which  the  accounts  at  many  of  the  institutions  were  kept  and 
the  business  transacted,  opened  ways  for  systematic  and  extensive 
frauds  which,  had  they  been  utilized,  would  have  resulted  in 
great  loss  to  the  state.  On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  was  transacted  and  the  accounts  kept,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  this  has  been  the  case.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions  referred 
to   were   in   no   way   responsible    for  the   conditions   mentioned. 
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Under  the  old  many-board  system  the  stewards  were  absolute 
monarchs  in  their  departments.  They  purchased  when  and  where 
they  pleased,  from  whom  they  pleased,  in  what  quantities  they 
pleased,  and  paid  what  they  pleased,  and  the  superintendents  had 
as  little  authority  over  them  as  the  merchants  from  whom  they 
purchased.  The  steward's  department  was  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  institution,  from  which  they  received  their 
supplies,  and  of  whom  they  were  expected  to  ask  no  questions."1 

DISCIPLINE    IN    STATE    INSTITUTIONS 

An  important  result  of  the  new  system  in  Minnesota  has  been 
the  securing  of  better  discipline  among  employees  in  every  state 
institution.  The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  but  one  head  to 
each  institution,  and  that  head  is  the  superintendent.  Under  the 
Board  of  Control  it  has  been  found  that  now  the  superintendent 
of  each  institution  is  able  to  maintain  discipline  and  secure  proper 
and  effective  service  as  never  before.  He  is  in  a  position  to  ac- 
complish this  because  he  makes  all  his  appointments  from  as- 
sistant superintendent  down,  and  may  dismiss  for  good  cause  any 
employee  under  him,  although  he  is  required  to  keep  a  record  of 
such  dismissal  and  the  cause  therefor.  Each  superintendent  is 
held  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  every  act  of  his 
assistants  and  employees.  Not  only  the  superintendents,  but  the 
employees  themselves,  have  borne  testimony  that  the  new  plan  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old. 

FAVORITISM 

Under  the  Board  of  Control  there  is  no  favoritism  for  rela- 
tives or  for  political  friends.  The  following  regulations  have 
been  strictly  adhered  to  with  splendid  results : 

"i.  Xo  relative  of  any  of  its  members,  either  by  blood  or  by 
marriage,  shall  be  appointed  to  any  position  under  said  board, 
and  no  member  of  said  board  shall  exert  any  influence  by  solici- 

1  First  Biennial  Report  of  Board  of  Control  of  Minnesota,  July,  1903,  p.  4 
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tation,  or  otherwise,  upon  the  managing  officer  of  any  institution 
in  the  selection  of  an  employee."1 

"2.  No  person  will  be  removed  by  this  board  except  for  cause." 
Superintendents  have  been  continued  in  office  on  the  grounds 
of  fitness  regardless  of  political  affiliations.  When  the  Board  of 
Control  was  first  appointed,  politicians  and  office  seekers  besieged 
the  board  for  appointment,  but  to  no  avail.  In  its  first  annual 
report  the  board  stated  that,  "a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  be- 
tween politics  and  the  state  institutions  has  been  entered  by  the 
people  in  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  of  state  insti- 
tutions, and  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  exercise  of 
political  influence  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  management."2 

No  solicitation  of  funds  for  political  purposes  is  allowed  in  any 
institution ;  and  punishment  is  provided  for  any  such  solicitation. 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  AND  CARE 

There  was  much  anxiety  at  first  on  the  part  of  some  concern- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  state  institutions  under  the  new  system. 
The  state  had  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  its  institutions,  and  was  solicitous  for  their  use- 
fulness to  all  the  dependent  wards  of  the  state.  Within  less  than 
one  years  time  all  anxiety  was  allayed,  and  the  general  testimony 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota  is  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  state 
have  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions been  given  so  much  attention  as  is  given  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Control.  Formerly  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions were  served  with  bread  made  from  Red  Dog  flour.  Now 
only  the  best  grades  of  straight  flour  (samples  being  required 
and  submitted  to  scientific  tests,  as  well  as  to  the  practical  test  of 
bread-making,  to  determine  their  quality)  are  purchased.  Every 
superintendent  is  now  required  to  submit  to  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  on  the  first  of  each  week,  a  bill  of  fare  for 
every  meal  to  be  served  the  inmates  of  his  institution  during  that 
week.     No  distinction  is  now  made  between  quality  or  grade  of 

1  First  Biennial  Report  State  Board  of  Control  of  Minnesota,  p.  5. 
"-Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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supplies  purchased  for  officers,  employees,  or  inmates  of  state 
institutions,  all  being  fed  from  the  same  general  store. 

INDUSTRIAL    WORK 

The  Board  of  Control  has  inaugurated  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  at  the  State  Reformatory,  which  are  used  to  sup- 
ply other  state  institutions.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  also  that  all 
the  soap,  except  toilet  soap,  used  in  the  state  institutions  of  Min- 
nesota is  now  manufactured  at  the  Rochester  Hospital.  All 
brooms  used  in  all  state  institutions  are  made  by  the  blind  of 
Faribault.  This  industrial  work  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Board  of  Control  because  it  is  believed  that  inmates  of  institu- 
tions are  in  special  need  of  two  things :  First,  good  food,  well 
served ;  and  second,  occupation.  These  greatly  assist  in  securing 
best  results  in  their  treatment. 

PURCHASE   OF   GOODS 

The*  Board  of  Control  introduced  a  new  system  of  securing 
bids  in  the  open  market,  and  of  purchasing  in  large  quantities 
for  all  the  state  institutions.  The  propositions  for  goods  as  well 
as  the  samples  are  open  to  inspection  by  the  superintendents,  who 
take  an  active  part  in  the  awarding  of  contracts,  each  selecting 
such  goods  as  in  his  judgment  are  best  constituted  to  the  needs 
of  his  institution,  quality  and  prices  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. If  lower  propositions  are  accompanied  by  samples  of  an 
inferior  quality  or  goods  not  suitable  for  the  service  intended, 
they  are  rejected  and  those  of  a  higher  price  and  quality  taken 
instead.  The  judgment  of  the  superintendents  is  found  of  great 
value  in  the  selection  of  goods,  especially  clothing,  bedding,  etc. 
It  has  been  found  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  this  course  in- 
sures the  purchase  of  goods  that  are  not  only  satisfactory  to  the 
superintendents,  but  most  economical  in  point  of  service,  prices 
being  a  secondary  consideration  in  every  case.  Few  realize  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  receiving  and  tabulating  these  bids. 
There  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  them,  and  it  takes  the 
entire  office  of  the  Board  of  Control  about  ten  days  to  tabulate 
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them.  The  proposals  are  not  published,  and  this  keeps  the  bid- 
ders guessing-  how  close  they  must  figure  to  get  the  business. 
Success  in  purchasing  goods  is  largely  attributable  to  this  system, 
which  has  saved  the  state  many  thousands  of  dollars.  All  these 
bids  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  superintendents,  and  also 
by  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  public  examiner,  and  committees 
from  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  or  by  any  court  of  record. 

The  net  savings  for  the  first  year  under  the  Board  of  Control, 
ending  July  31,  1902,  over  the  expenditures  for  the  previous  year 
were  $105,615.85,  and  to  this  should  be  added  the  amount  saved 
by  readjustment  of  insurance,  making  net  savings  $147,369.90 
for  the  year. 

VI 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATE  BOARDS 

Massachusetts  and  New  York  belong  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
having  the  functions  and  advantages  of  both  boards.  The  fol- 
lowing states  have  central  state  boards  of  control :  Wisconsin, 
Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Washington. 

The  following  states  have  advisory  state  boards  of  charities 
and  correction :  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Colorado,  California,  Arizona,  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana. 

VII 

CONSIDERATIONS    WHICH    FAVOR    A    STATE    BOARD    OF    CONTROL 

From  the  preceding  study  of  the  representative  states  of  the 
Union  which  have  tried  and  tested  advisory  boards  and  boards 
of  control  several  advantages  in  favor  of  a  board  of  control  have 
appeared : 

First — A  state  board  of  control  greatly  decreases  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  all  the  state  institutions  and  saves  the  taxpayers 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000  annually  in  each  state  where  it  has 
been  fairly  tried. 
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Second — A  state  board  of  control  secures  greater  accuracy  in 
accounts  and  facilitates  the  transaction  of  business  by  furnishing 
uniform  blanks  and  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  for  each 
state  institution,  and  thus  secures  greater  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Third — A  state  board  of  control  eliminates  local  controversy 
in  the  communities  where  the  state  institutions  are  located,  over 
the  question  of  dividing  the  state's  bounty  in  purchasing  supplies, 
etc.,  and  also  prevents  legislative  combinations  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth — A  state  board  of  control  provides  better  food,  better 
clothing,  and  better  care  for  the  inmates  of  all  state  institutions, 
and  thus  preserves  and  extends  the  purposes  for  which  the  insti- 
tutions were  established. 

Fifth — A  state  board  of  control  secures  better  discipline  among 
the  employees  and  inmates  of  every  state  institution  by  means  of 
the  special  powers  conferred  upon  each  superintendent  to  select 
his  own  assistants  and  employees  and  to  discharge  them  for  cause. 
It  secures  in  this  way  the  merit  system  with  employees. 

Sixth — A  state  board  of  control  relieves  the  superintendents 
of  the  state  institutions  from  the  burdens  of  financial  details,  and 
enables  them  to  study,  as  never  before,  the  real  problems  involved 
in  their  work,  and  to  preserve  and  extend  the  educational  and 
reformatory  purposes  for  which  the  institutions  were  founded. 

Seventh — A  board  of  control,  constituted  upon  the  plan  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  practically  eliminates  politics  from  the  manage- 
ment of  state  institutions.  Civil  service  principles  are  adhered  to 
from  the  beginning. 

Eighth — A  state  board  of  control  is  an  expression  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  age  in  centralizing  large  business  enterprises.  It 
is  in  harmony  with  the  drift  of  events  and  meets  the  demands  of 
the  times.  The  state  institutions  have  grown  to  such  large  pro- 
portions, involving  the  expenditure  of  such  large  sums  of  money 
and  involving  such  intricate  and  complicated  problems  affecting 
the  interests  of  all  citizens,  that  popular  judgment  favors  a  cen- 
tral state  board  of  control. 

Ninth — A  state  board  of  control  practically  insures  equitable 
appropriations  to  the  different  state  institutions,  and  prevents  the 
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constant  lobbying  of  institutions  against  each  other.  It  is  well 
known  that  under  the  old  system  of  advisory  boards  superin- 
tendents of  state  institutions  and  local  trustees  spent  many  days 
lobbying  with  each  legislature  for  appropriations.  Those  who 
are  most  skilful  in  such  business  secure  large  appropriations, 
often  more  than  actually  needed,  while  other  institutions  are  left 
to  suffer  because  of  inadequate  appropriations.  No  difficulties 
of  this  sort  arise  under  a  state  board  of  control. 

Tenth — A  state  board  of  control  corrects  abuses,  makes  needed 
changes,  and  enforces  recommendations.  An  advisory  board  is 
powerless  to  enforce  recommendations.  It  can  investigate,  ad- 
vise, and  report.  The  testimony  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minne- 
sota is  that  since  boards  of  control  were  created  no  complaints 
against  institution  management  have  arisen  which  have  made 
formal  investigation  necessary.  The  moral  effects  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  boards  are  everywhere  recognized. 

VIII 

OBJECTIONS   TO  STATE  BOARDS  OF   CONTROL  CONSIDERED 

First — It  is  urged  that  a  state  board  of  control  is  in  great  dan- 
ger of  getting  into  politics.  This  objection  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  such  large  powers  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
This  objection  has  arisen  because  the  experiences  of  a  board  of 
control  in  Kansas  have  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
board  has  been  under  the  manipulation  of  politicians  most  of  the 
time  since  it  came  into  existence.  Two  explanations  are  found 
for  this  condition  of  things  in  Kansas.  In  the  first  place,  the  law 
creating  the  board  was  an  unsatisfactory  law  and  failed  to  pro- 
vide against  such  dangers ;  and  in  the  second  place,  men  secured 
membership  on  this  board  who  were  totally  unfitted  for  the  posi- 
tions. The  experiences,  however,  in  Wisconsin  since  1898  and 
the  experiences  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  have  been  just  the  oppo- 
site. Especially  is  this  true  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  where  the 
board  of  control  law  is  so  constructed  as  to  divorce  politics  from 
the  board  of  control,  and  the  experiences  in  those  states  since  the 
boards  were  created  have  demonstrated  that  this  is  true.     What 
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has  been  accomplished  in  these  states  can  be  accomplished  in 
other  states. 

Second — It  is  urged  that  a  state  board  of  control  crushes  out 
the  individuality  of  superintendents.  We  have  already  seen  that 
in  Iowa  and  .Minnesota  superintendents  exercise  greater  powers 
than  are  given  under  advisory  state  boards  of  charity.  These 
superintendents  select  their  own  assistants  and  employees  and 
have  power  to  discharge  them  for  cause.  We  have  also  seen  that 
the  superintendents,  being  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  financial 
details  by  the  board  of  control,  give  their  time  to  the  study  of 
the  problems  involved  in  their  work  and  to  preserving  and  ex- 
tending the  humane,  educational,  and  reformatory  purposes  for 
which  the  institutions  were  established.  As  a  matter  of  actual 
experience  it  has  been  found  that  the  individuality  and  efficiency 
of  superintendents  have  been  greatly  increased  under  this  system. 

Third — It  is  urged  that  a  state  board  of  control  does  not  and 
can  not  study  the  problems  of  charity  and  correction  as  is  done 
by  an  advisory  board.  .  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  state  boards  of 
charity  are  mentioned  as  illustrations.  It  is  claimed  that  three 
men  on  a  state  board  of  control,  burdened  with  financial  details, 
can  not  become  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  inmates  of  the 
many  state  institutions,  and  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
forty  or  fifty  members  of  local  boards  of  trustees,  together  with 
an  advisory  board  of  state  charities,  can  give  more  time  to  the 
study  of  problems  of  education  and  care  and  treatment  of  the 
wards  of  the  state.  Theoretically  this  is  true,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  been  found  that  the  majority  of  the  local  trustees  of 
institutions  devote  very  little  time  to  the  study  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  administration  of  affairs  connected  with  the  in- 
stitutions. There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  These  states 
have  also  furnished  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  for  service 
on  state  boards  of  charity.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure 
the  services  of  such  men  in  the  great  majority  of  states  where 
state  boards  of  charities  have  been  created.  As  a  part  of  the 
actual  experience  of  state  boards  of  control  it  has  appeared  that 
their  members  devote,  all  their  time  to  the  problems  involved  in 
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the  management  of  the  state  institutions.  Their  time  is  not  wholly 
given  to  financial  matters,  but  in  cooperation  with  the  superin- 
tendents they  come  into  close  sympathetic  touch  with  the  inmates 
and  reach  intelligent  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  their 
good. 

Fourth — It  is  urged  that  a  state  board  of  control  can  not  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  people  and  can  not  accomplish  as  much 
as  an  advisory  board  in  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion. 
This  objection  is  perhaps  as  strong  as  any.  Boards  of  control 
have  not  fully  solved  this  problem  of  securing  sufficient  publicity 
as  a  means  to  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion.  No  serious 
difficulties,  however,  have  arisen  on  this  account,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  provision  will  be  made  in  the  future  to 
meet  this  objection. 

Fifth — It  is  urged  that  a  state  board  of  control  will  give  little 
attention  to  what  is  being  accomplished  in  other  states  and  will 
take  little  interest  in  the  discussions  of  the  National  Conferences 
of  Charities  and  Correction.-  We  do  not  understand  on  what 
grounds  this  objection  is  based.  Members  of  state  boards  of  con- 
trol visit  other  states  and  seem  to  take  as  much  interest  in  public 
discussions  of  charities  and  corrections  as  do  members  on  the 
advisory  boards. 

Sixth — It  is  urged  that  a  state  board  of  control  can  not  impar- 
tially investigate  abuses  at  state  institutions,  because  in  doing  so 
it  would  be  investigating  itself.  In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Min- 
nesota, since  the  state  boards  of  control  were  established,  no 
needs  have  arisen  to  make  a  formal  investigation  of  alleged 
abuses.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  board  is 
given  authority  to  correct  all  abuses.  This  being  understood,  it 
has  served  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  occurrence.  Power 
to  make  all  needed  changes  and  to  enforce  their  recommendations 
has  had  the  effect  of  securing  better  administration  than  was 
possible  under  an  advisory  board. 
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IX 

GROUNDS  UPON  WHICH  STATE  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION  REST 

It  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  state  itself,  which  is  a  living 
organism.  As  a  living,  growing  body  the  state  has  many  mem- 
bers with  many  functions.  As  illustrated  by  M.  Fouillee:  "In 
the  highly  organized  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
or  woolen  stuffs,  when  a  single  thread  breaks,  the  loom  stops  of 
its  own  motion,  as  if  the  machine  were  notified  of  the  accident 
which  has  happened  to  one  of  its  parts,  and  could  not  continue 
its  work  until  this  is  repaired.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  solidarity 
which  will  more  and  more  hold  sway  over  human  society.  In 
this  web  of  social  interests,  wherein  all  individual  destinies  are 
interwoven,  not  a  thread,  not  an  individual  should  be  injured 
without  the  general  mechanism  being  warned  of  the  accident 
affected  by  it,  and  obliged  to  repair  the  harm  done  as  far  as 
possible."1  If  one  member  suffers  all  members  suffer.  Just  as 
the  brain  is  the  supreme  center  for  the  direction  of  the  members 
of  the  body,  so  the  state  constitutes  the  center  for  the  control  and 
supervision  of  charities  and  correction.  These  problems  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  community  and  are  so  complex  and 
so  interwoven  with  the  life  of  the  people  that  state  control  is  a 
necessity. 

X 

EVOLUTION  OF  STATE  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION 

r  many  years  there  has  been  a  steady  drift  toward  state 
control  and  supervision.  Not  long  ago  most  of  the  insane  patients 
of  this  country  were  cared  for  in  almshouses.  In  the  process  of 
evolution  private  charity,  going  in  advance  of  the  state,  took 
many  of  the  insane  out  of  almshouses  and  put  them  into  private 
hospitals  which  had  been  constructed  for  that  purpose.  These 
hospitals  were  built  by  the  generous  gifts  of  private  individuals 

1  La  science  sociale  contemporaine,  p.  211. 
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in  the  East  and  as  far  West  as  Illinois.  The  time  came  for  the 
state  to  take  up  this  charity,  and  it  may  now  properly  be  said 
that  this  form  of  private  charity  belongs  to  the  past.  No  further 
appeals  are  made  for  private  donations  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
Private  aid  must  now  be  given  in  the  way  of  information,  sug- 
gestion, and  advice  to  the  state  in  the  care  of  these  unfortunates. 
State  hospitals  possess  such  an  equipment  for  their  treatment  and 
care  as  would  never  have  been  supplied  by  means  of  private  char- 
ity. The  burden  of  expense  is  borne  proportionately  by  all  tax- 
payers. The  time  has  come  in  the  process  of  evolution  when  the 
state  has  assumed  an  absolute  responsibility,  not  shared  with  in- 
dividuals, in  the  care  and  management  of  these  unfortunates. 

Private  charity  took  the  lead  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  epileptics,  but  the  time  came  when  the  state  assumed  the 
care  of  these  unfortunates  the  same  as  with  the  insane. 

Centralization  has  gone  forward  until  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes 
are  cared  for  under  state  supervision.  The  public,  however,  still 
remains  in  sympathetic  touch  with  these  classes,  and  private  in- 
dividuals with  charitable  impulses  will  always  have  a  wide  field 
open  before  them  for  exploration,  for  experiment,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  information.  They  can  do  this  by  aiding  the 
state  to  adopt  the  best  methods  in  their  care  and  treatment.  The 
state,  however,  will  remain  the  supreme  head  with  absolute  power 
of  control  and  supervision. 

We  observe  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  of  state  control 
and  supervision  other  lines  of  charitable  effort  have  come  partly 
under  state  control.  This  is  true  in  the  care  of  homeless  and  de- 
pendent children,  and  also  in  the  care  of  cripples.  It  is  also  true 
in  hospital  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  both 
mental  and  physical.  From  the  drift  of  events  in  this  direction 
we  are  led  to  believe  the  time  will  come  when  these  will  be  as 
perfectly  under  state  control  and  supervision  as  is  the  care  of  the 
classes  above  mentioned. 
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XI 

RIGHT  OF  THE  STATE  TO   CONTROL   AND   SUPERVISE    CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTIONS 

New  wants  are  springing  up  at  every  step  of  progress.  Human 
desires  and  activities  are  ever  increasing.  New  conditions  arise 
and  new  forms  of  aid  and  relief  and  of  correction  are  demanded. 
It  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  state  has  the  right  to 
control  and  supervise  them.  Bluntschli  says :  "It  is  acknowl- 
edged now  that  law  and  its  administrators  do  not  merely  exercise 
rule  over  individuals,  but  render  very  essential  and  important 
services  to  them.  A  large  number  of  useful  and  beneficent  in- 
stitutions owe  their  origin  to  this  view."1  He  further  explains 
that,  "The  end  of  the  state  is  the  development  of  the  national 
capacities,  the  perfecting  of  the  national  life,  and  finally  its 
completion."1 

McKechnie  says,  "The  good  of  humanity  is  the  end  of  the 
state."2  Concerning  the  sphere  of  the  state,  he  says,  "As  every- 
thing within  the  territory  of  a  state  is  subject  to  its  control,  it 
follows  that  its  proper  sphere  is  coextensive  with  the  range  of 
its  dominions."2  "If  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  preserve 
itself  from  dissolution,  the  supervision  of  the  morals  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  people  lies,  undoubtedly,  within  its  normal  sphere. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  life  of  man  that  can  claim  to  lie  outside 
of  its  sphere."2  In  harmony  with  these  views  Dr.  C.  R.  Hender- 
son of  Chicago  is  correct  in  saying,  "The  state  alone  is  the  organ 
of  all  members  of  society,  and  it  alone  has  the  acknowledged 
right  to  supervise  and  govern  all  institutions."3  This  right  car- 
ries with  it  moral  obligation. 


'The  Theory  of  the  State,  pp.  307,  320-21. 
'-The  State  and  the  Individual,  pp.  83,  92,  98. 
8Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents,  p.  62. 
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XII 

MORAL  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISE 

CHARITIES 

Some  have  argued  that  the  only  grounds  upon  which  the  state 
engages  in  charities  and  correction  is  self-protection.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  this  is  true  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal  is  concerned.  Those  who  advocate  this  view  affirm  that 
self-protection  is  the  only  reason  for  state  action  in  charities  and 
correction  and  that  no  other  element  can  possibly  enter  for  con- 
sideration. This  seems  to  be  a  narrow  and  selfish  view.  Even 
in  the  punishment  of  criminals  it  is  now  recognized  that  self- 
protection  is  not  the  only  purpose.  Modern  philanthropists  are 
generally  agreed  that  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  the  chief 
object.  To  claim  that  self-protection  is  the  only  object  in  pun- 
ishment of  crime  is  repellant  to  the  better  feelings  and  judgments 
consciously  existing  in  our  modern  civilization. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  state  cares  for  the  insane, 
feeble-minded,  epileptics,  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  of  other  forms 
of  sickness,  wholly  on  the  grounds  of  self-protection.  There  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  this,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the 
truth.  But  in  relieving  distress,  in  ministering  to  those  who  are 
sick  either  in  body  or  mind,  and  in  guiding  the  steps  of  the  erring 
to  good  citizenship  modern  states  are  conscious  of  a  higher  mo- 
tive than  mere  self-protection.  The  state  is  conscious  of  a 
high  moral  obligation,  of  duty.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  moral 
obligation  as  that  which  is  recognized  in  the  matter  of  education. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  work  of  education  was  conducted  by 
private  enterprise;  now  the  state  manages  our  splendid  public 
school  system. 

In  England  many  private  schools  were  closed  by  the  public 
authorities  and  the  property  caused  to  revert  to  the  government, 
because  of  the  inefficiency  and  harmful  influences  of  such  schools. 
It  was  right  to  close  them.  Upon  the  same  grounds  the  govern- 
ment of  France  has  for  more  than  two  years  past  closed  on  the 
average  one  private  school  per  week. 
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The  order  of  studies  pursued  and  methods  of  training  are  far 
from  being  perfect,  but  who  would  advocate  the  abolishment  of 
our  public  schools?  The  state  is  morally  bound  to  her  citizens 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  educational  system.  If  we  recognize 
this  principle  in  the  matter  of  education  we  must  recognize  it 
also  in  dealing  with  law-breakers  and  with  orphan  children,  and 
in  all  departments  of  charity  and  correction.  How  could  prog- 
ress be  made  towards  the  high  ideals  of  the  people  without  the 
state's  recognition  of  moral  obligation  to  each  citizen? 

This  moral  obligation  is  often  grounded  in  the  claims  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  upon  the  state  for  services  rendered.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  served  his  country  in  the  Civil  War.  Afterwards  he 
was  industrious  and  self-supporting.  He  rilled  important  offices 
in  the  state,  and  in  many  ways  served  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  for  many  years,  when  misfortune  overtook  him.  He  lost 
his  home  and  all  means  of  support,  became  a  cripple  for  life,  and 
was  found  in  absolute  dependence  for  food  and  care.  Who 
would  say  the  state  helps  him  simply  on  the  grounds  of  self- 
protection?  It  might  as  well  be  said  there  is  no  public  con- 
science, no  public  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Others  have  stood  ready  to  perform  such  services  but  were 
never  called  upon.  The  state  is  under  the  same  obligations  to 
these  as  to  him.  Thirty  years  ago  President  M.  B.  Anderson  of 
Rochester  University  stated,  "A  nation  is  a  moral  organism  which 
owes  certain  duties  to  its  members."1  Dr.  C.  R.  Henderson  wrote, 
"Much  charity  flows  from  a  race  instinct  of  sympathy."  "This 
instinctive  sympathy  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  ethical  demand 
for  charity — part  of  our  moral  view  of  the  world."  "It  is  a  so- 
cial duty  to  protect  every  citizen,  without  regard  to  character, 
from  extreme  misery  and  death."2  The  state  is  morally  bound 
to  aid  every  citizen  in  times  of  need.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice.  This  principle  is  not  yet  generally  accepted,  but  is  gain- 
ing ground.  The  time  will  come  when,  in  the  light  of  this  truth, 
popular  notions  will  be  dispelled  and  no  thought  or  feeling 
of  humiliation  will  come  to  those  who  receive  such  charity. 

»N.  C.  C,  1876. 

l' Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents.     2d  edition,  pp.  41,  44,  45. 
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XIII 

LIMITS    TO    STATE    CONTROL    AND    SUPERVISION    OF    CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTION 

There  are,  however,  limits  to  the  extension  of  the  control  of 
the  state  over  these  matters. 

FINANCIAL  LIMITS 

Even  on  the  financial  side  the  state  can  not  make  sufficient 
appropriations  to  meet  the  necessities.  Taxpayers  would  not  sub- 
mit to  it.  Public  opinion  would  not  favor  it.  Private  charities 
must  bear  the  burdens  in  many  lines  of  effort.  This  has  always 
been  true  in  the  past  and  will  be  true  in  all  future  time.  It  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  The  state  is  always  behind.  Private  char- 
ities go  in  advance,  explore  new  fields,  make  experiments,  expend 
large  sums  of  money,  demonstrate  and  prove  the  value  of  well 
worked  out  systems ;  then  the  state  takes  control  and  supervision. 
Private  workers  have  other  fields  to  explore,  and  these  fields 
are  boundless. 

LIMITS   ARISING  FROM    LACK   OF   SYMPATHY 

Many  have  believed  that  the  state  is  cold  and  unsympathetic 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  forever  leave  certain 
kinds  of  relief  work  to  private  charities.  Mr.  Earnest  P.  Bick- 
nell  of  Chicago  writes :  "I  believe  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  thought  that  the  administra- 
tion of  official  or  public  relief  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  fails  to 
provide  those  sympathetic  and  stimulating  influences  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  relief  itself.  The  gift 
must  have  in  it  something  of  the  personality  and  sympathy  of  the 
giver.  It  must  mean  something  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
giver.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  situation  these  finer  require- 
ments and  accompaniments  of  the  giving  can  not  attach  to  the 
gift  from  public  funds  by  a  public  official."1  The  conclusion  is 
that  all  relief  work  for  the  poor  in  their  homes  must  be  done  by 

Special  Paper  at  Bureau  of  Charities,  Chicago,  November,  1903,  p.  5. 
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private  charity.  This  involves  the  assumption  that  the  state  can 
never  learn  to  do  such  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Are  we  war- 
ranted in  drawing  such  a  conclusion?  It  is  true  that  blunderings 
and  political  corruption  have  characterized  much  of  the  public 
relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes  in  the  past,  but  the  improved 
methods  of  late  justify  the  belief  in  still  greater  improvements. 
Give  the  state  time  to  be  free  from  the  "spoils  system,"  and  time 
for  civil  service  principles  to  dominate,  and  then,  I  believe,  the 
state  will  do  the  relief  work  in  families  much  better  than  the 
average  official  representatives  of  relief  and  aid  societies.  In 
spite  of  all  the  talk  about  "personal  touch  and  personal  sympa- 
thy," my  observations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  in  the  work  of 
private  societies  there  is  a  good  deal  of  officialism  and  lack  of 
personal  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice.  Even  the  charity  organ- 
ization societies  have  been  driven  to  practice  indirections.  There 
has  been  a  steady  tendency  towards  relief  and  aid  work  on  their 
part.  In  most  cities  this  has  been  a  necessity,  and  all  sorts  of 
schemes  of  indirections  have  been  tried.  The  visitor  goes  to  the 
home  of  poverty  and  distress  as  a  friend,  speaks  words  of  sym- 
pathy, encouragement,  and  advice,  and  then  under  some  kind  of 
a  cover  sends  food,  coal,  etc.,  to  relieve  the  distress.  The  money 
used  in  the  case  was  contributed  by  a  business  man  who  had  no 
time  to  visit  any  poor  family.  His  money,  however,  had  gone 
into  the  general  relief  fund  of  the  society,  and  in  very  few  cases, 
relatively,  is  any  specific  report  made  to  the  giver.  He  does  not 
care  for  it.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  relief  is  given  officially. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  personal  touch  anywhere  of  the  giver 
with  the  poor'in  distress,  and  to  make  up  for  this  our  charity 
organization  societies  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  and  are  to  be 
greatly  commended.  No  one  doubts  but  that  better  methods  will 
be  adopted  next  year  than  were  in  use  in  the  past  year.  Every 
society  is  learning  by  experience.  The  state  is  learning  also,  and 
it  is  expected  that  new  systems  and  methods  of  state  relief  work 
will  be  evolved  in  the  future  which  will  enable  the  state  to  utilize 
the  element  of  self-sacrifice  and  personal  sympathy  far  better 
than  they  are  utilized  by  private  societies  to-day.  This  will 
insure  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
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LIMITS    ARISING    FROM    PREJUDICES    AGAINST    STATE    CONTROL 
AND  SUPERVISION 

Many  private  charities  are  controlled  by  religious  societies  and 
they  strenuously  oppose  state  interference.  Even  in  cases  where 
the  state  appropriates  funds  to  the  private  charities,  this  opposi- 
tion to  state  supervision  has  manifested  itself.  In  New  York 
City  the  appropriation  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  cared  for  in  private 
institutions  in  1900  was  $3,079,259.  Outside  of  the  city,  for  the 
Test  of  New  York,  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  private 
charities  amounted  to  $3,750,000,  of  which  over  $2,000,000  was 
for  the  support  of  dependent  children.  The  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  same  year  appropriated  $1,200,000  to  semi-state 
institutions  and  about  $3,500,000  to  private  institutions.  Until 
recently  these  subsidized  institutions  have  fought  state  supervi- 
sion at  every  step  of  progress.  Now,  state  supervision  is  generally 
recognized  to  be  right  and  is  demanded.  The  leaders  admit  that 
the  state  has  the  right  to  "look  after  the  expenditure  of  state 
funds  according  to  contract,"  but  affirm  that  "the  state  has  no 
right  to  go  behind  the  boards."  It  is  evident  that  much  of  this 
opposition  has  grown  out  of  religious  prejudices.  The  state  has 
"by  this  been  hindered  and  limited  in  its  operations,  but  is  gradu- 
ally gaining  control. 

Private  societies  which  receive  no  state  aid  are  still  more  pro- 
nounced in  their  opposition  to  state  supervision.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  societies  for  homeless  children.  A  fundamental 
principle  with  most  of  these  societies  is  that  a  Christian  home 
shall  be  found  for  every  homeless  child.  They  urge  that  the  state 
can  not "  for  one  moment  take  into  account  the  question  of  a 
Christian  home  for  a  child.  Is  this  not  an  a  priori  assumption? 
What  shall  be  the  definition  of  a  Christian  home?  Membership 
in  a  particular  church  does  not  always  insure  that  the  home  is  a 
Christian  home.  We  believe  the  state  can  and  will  secure  the 
services  of  the  highest  types  of  Christian  men  and  women  to 
place  and  supervise  homeless  children.  This  has  been  done,  as 
is  well  known,  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Canada.  It  can  be 
done  in  all  the  states.    The  drift  of  events  is  in  the  direction  of 
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state  control  and  supervision  of  both  the  institutional  care  of 
children  and  of  the  placing-out  system.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
political  "bossism"  and  the  "spoils  system"  in  the  management 
of  charities  will  continue  forever?  Students  of  modern  society 
can  see  the  signs  and  promises  of  better  things  in  social  and 
political  evolution.  The  way  has  been  prepared  by  private  charity 
for  state  control.  Placing-out  agencies  have  experimented  until 
well-defined  principles  and  methods  have  been  established.  It 
appears  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  state  could  assume  full 
control  and  supervision.  The  best  experts  of  the  country,  men 
and  women  with  special  training  and  adaptability,  are  available. 
These  men  and  women  can  be  depended  upon,  as  officers  of  the 
state,  to  investigate  homes  thoroughly,  to  take  into  account  ques- 
tions of  kind  treatment  for  the  child,  moral  and  religious  envi- 
ronment, educational  and  social  advantages,  and  financial  condi- 
tions. They  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  select  the  very  best  homes 
for  these  wards  of  the  state.  This  will  give  unity,  harmony, 
economy,  and  efficiency  in  the  work. 

At  present  there  is  much  unnecessary  duplication,  friction, 
waste  of  time,  waste  of  energy,  and  waste  of  money.  In  nearly 
every  community  a  half-dozen  child-saving  societies  are  solicit- 
ing funds  and  operating  often  to  the  detriment  of  each  other, 
and  with  great  loss  of  efficiency. 

XIV 

IMPERATIVENESS  OF   STATE   CONTROL  AND   SUPERVISION 

Immediate  state  control  is  demanded  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  infants  and  small  children  who  are  to-day 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  sentimental  nurses  and  caretakers, 
where  they  suffer  from  poor  ventilation,  unsuitable  food,  and 
bad  sanitary  conditions.  These  little  ones  are  left  to  languish 
and  die.  Some  of  these  workers,  in  their  enthusiasm,  are  over- 
religious  and  self-deceived  believing  they  are  working  for  God 
and  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Others  see  in  it  the  opportunity 
of  getting  a  living.  The  generous  public  is  imposed  upon  while 
the  lives  of  bright  and  promising  children  are  blighted. 
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State  control  is  required  to  correct  such  abuses.  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  require  that  every  children's  agency  shall  be 
licensed  by  state  authority  before  transacting  any  business.  The 
Colorado  legislature  in  1901  established  a  law  that  all  private 
eleemosynary  societies  and  corporations  should  not  only  secure 
licenses,  but  should  have  them  renewed  annually.  The  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Control  is  instructed  by  law  not  only  to  inspect 
all  private  institutions  for  children,  but  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  their  conduct. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota  have  made  provision 
for  state  inspection  and  supervision  of  private  institutions  and 
societies  for  children.  Other  states  see  the  necessity  for  this  and 
will  soon  have  similar  laws.  These  laws,  enacted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  centralizing  movement,  relate  not  only  to  the  institutional 
care  of  dependent  children,  but  also  to  the  entire  placing-out 
system. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  institutional  care  and  placing-out  of 
children  will  come  under  absolute  state  control  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  that  is  the  ultimate  goal,  and  social  forces  are  moving 
towards  that  inevitable  result. 

Abuses  are  repeatedly  found  in  county  poorhouses,  in  county 
jails,  and  in  other  departments  of  charities  and  corrections. 
State  control  and  supervision  are  imperatively  demanded  to 
correct  these  abuses. 
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